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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. in time her inward eye became opened by the 

-_ Holy Anointing to see the truth altogether 
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plainness of language and behaviour which she 

PHILADELPHIA. believed to be consistent with the life of a Chris- 
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six copies for ten dollars, of mind, though she often felt herself alone as to 

Tels paper eaijont Wo sewepager postage emiy. outward company, and frequently had to struggle 

with her natural propensities which stood opposed 
to the cross. 

: ; Occasionally, when associating with young peo- 
1816, concerning our dear friend, MEHITABLE ple where there was lightness and vanity, she 
JENKINS, deceased. would feel a word of reproof or advice to rise, 
She being early settled within the compass of | and instead of yielding to the manifestations of 

our meeting, we have had repeated opportunities | duty she would withhold what appeared right to 

of witnessing in her that state of innocency and | communicate; for which omissions she had at 

unaffected piety, which so adorned and fitted her| times to suffer deeply, and often had to pass 

under divine influence for the work of the minis- | through nights of sorrow, fearing she should be 

try, and we, therefore, feel it to be our duty to| finally forsaken. But she was shewn by the 

preserve some memorial of her virtuous life, gos- | light of Christ that there was no other way for 

pel labours, and peaceful close. her to find peace of mind, but by obedience to 
Having passed through seasons of deep proba- | what was made manifest to be her duty. 

tion, and known an overcoming through suffering, | About the nineteenth or twentieth year of her 

she was enabled to speak from experience to the | age she first appeared in the ministry with these 

comfort of the mourners in Zion, and to the | words,—“Come unto me all ye that labour and 
encouragement of the heavy-hearted in their con-| are heavy laden, and I will give you rest; take 
flicts, many of whom can testify that as a mother| my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am 
in Israel, she was qualified rightly to divide the | meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
word to their edification. to your souls.” In making this sacrifice much 

It appears she was born at a place called Rich- | peace was granted her, as she had been under the 
mond, on the western side of the Kennebec river, | exercise for severnl months previous, during 
in the 4th month, 1731, of religious parents, of | which she frequently left meetings with a heavy 
the Presbyterian Society, Joshua and Sarah | heart, viewing herself unfit for so great a service. 

Weymouth. Her father dying when she was} But a way was mercifully made for her, and she 

young, her mother endeavored to instruct her | was enabled to communicate from time to time 

children in the way she belicved to be right, and | what rested on her mind, to her own strength 
to give them such learning as she could without | and comfort, and by abiding in a state of true 
the help of schools, that part of the country | humility, she experienced a growth in her gift. 

being then a wilderness. Our friend observes In the 7th month, 1755, she was married to 
that she took delight in reading the Bible and re- | our esteemed friend, Elijah Jenkins, when the 
ligious books, having received early impressions ‘care of a family devolved upon her, wherein she 
of the importance of religion, attended with | was favoured in wisdom to discharge her duty 
desires to become one of the righteous. towards them with meekness and love, setting an 

_ Near the eleventh year of her age she went to | example of piety and virtue. 

live with her aunt, Tabitha Weymouth, after-| About the year 1770 a prospect opened in her 

wards Tabitha Jenkins, a worthy member of our | mind for more religious service, and in 1772 she 

Society. About this time her aunt came forth | departed from her home on a visit to Friends in 

in the ministry, and under her tender care she|the Southern States, which was performed in 

Was encouraged to attend Friends’ meetings, | about one year, to her own peace and the satis- 

though often in the fear of being deceived ; and! faction of Friends. 


Testimony of Berwick Monthly Meeting, New 
England, held on the 19th of 4th month, 
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In 1777 she visited the meetings of Friends 
at Nantucket and Dartmouth,and in 1779 she 
made a visit to Friends and friendly people in 
the Eastern parts of the District of Maine. 
When about home, she was diligent in the atten- 
dance of meetings, and frequently engaged in 
visiting families, a service which lay near her 
heart. 

In 1783, after attending some mectings in the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania, she em- 
barked from Philadelphia on a visit to Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, agreeably with a pros- 
pect which had long been opening in her mind, 
and in which service she was absent from home 
about four years, and the unity and sympathy in 
her returning certificates, clearly evince that her 
labours of love were not in vain. 

In 1798 she visited friends of Rhode Island, 
and made another visit to New York and Penn- 
sylvania to good satisfaction. The last consider- 
able journey which she made was in the year 
1801, when she visited Friends in the western 
part of New York and Pennsylvania; while out 
on this journey, she received the affecting intel- 
ligence of the death of her husband. 

Subsequently to this, she continued mostly at 
and about home, sometimes visiting families, and 
neighboring meetings, when in health. In 1814 
she spent the summer in services of this nature, 
of which she wrote as follows: “It dwells on my 
mind to acknowledge the mercy and loving kind- 
ness of my Heavenly Father, in enabling me 
now, in the eighty-fourth year of my age, to per- 
form a visit to Friends in the upper part of 
Rochester, Gilmantown, Sandwich and Wolfs- 
borough, which had been on my mind for some 
time. I visited families mostly, and found the 
Gracious Master to be strength in weakness ; and 
I was enabled to return in peace. Oh that I may 
so live the remainder of my days, as to be still 
bringing forth fruit in old age, to the praise and 
honour of his blessed name, who has done so 
much for me, an unworthy object of his mercy, 
enabling me to witness and say, ‘That His 
mercy endureth forever.” ‘Bless the Lord, oh 
my soul, and all that is within me bless His holy 
name.’ ”’ 

She was frequently confined at home by illness ; 
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to wait patiently. He knows [I love his appex. 
ance over every other enjoyment, whatever els 
can be named. I can bless and praise his ho}, 
name for mercies past, and humbly hope for mor’. 
Oh, the desire I feel for others as well as fj; 
myself, that the sting of death, which is gi, 
may be taken away before we go hence to bp 
seen of men no more, that we may be found 
giving all diligence to make our calling and elec. 
tion sure, while we have time, and the door of 
mercy stands open.”” After this she continued 
in a feeble state of health, until within a fey 
days of her decease; but her mental faculties 
remained unimpaired to the end, and an uncloudd 
tranquillity pervaded her mind. At the com. 
mencement of her sickness, she informed her 
friends that the issue thereof was hidden from 
her, and that she felt no anxiety on that account, 
but if she were permitted to choose for herself, 
she would prefer to go. 

On the 12th of 11th month, 1815, some friends 
visiting her, she manifested much satisfaction 
with their company, and expressed a desire ty 
see as many as could conveniently visit her, for 
she felt her love to flow to Friends everywhere, 
and enquired after several who were living at « 
distance, who she said were made very near to 
her, and tenderly exhorted those present to faith- 
fulness, adding, “ If Friends were not more given 
up to the manifestations of duty, others would be 
called in from the highways and hedges, for the 
Lord would have his table filled with guests.” 
She further said, “That she had never found 
any other way to obtain true peace, but by faith- 
fully discharging what appeared to be her duty; 
and although she had sometimes laboured under 
great weakness, and had often to acknowledge 
that she was an unprofitable servant, yet she had 
great consolation in the reflection that she had 
endeavoured to perform what she thought was 
required at her hands.”’ 

‘To some Friends who visited her the day before 
her decease, she expressed her resignation, say- 
ing, “She had no desire to be raised up again, 
but if she should again recover, she believed the 
Lord would have a purpose in it,” and gave clear 
evidence that she was prepared for her dissolu- 
tion, which took place a few hours after. 
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but when able, she attended meetings, until within 
a few weeks of her decease, in which her commu- 
nications continued to be lively and instructive, 
her concern for the promotion of the truth suffer- 
ing no diminution, manifesting her continued 
concern for the revival of the practice of visiting 
families. About ten days before her departure, 
she wrote as follows: “I have not written any- 
thing for several months, it having been a trying 
time of late, both on account of sickness and 
death, as well as other things, and being myself 


On the, 16th she was interred, a large number 
of Friends and others attending the funeral ; 
which occasion a lively testimony was borne to her 
worth, and to the eflicacy of that power which 
supported her through her various conflicts. 


For Friends’ Review. 


OLIVIA. 


We have lying before us some notes in the 
handwriting of the late Mary S. Morris, who 
r in mind, and in a weak state of bodily | will be recognized by many of the readers of the 
health. But I feel an anchor of hope, a grain of | Review, not only as a valued member of the soc'- 
faith, that I shall receive the crown at the end of | ety, and an efficient instrument in the transactlo 
the race, in the Lord’s time, for which I desire | of its discipline ; but also as a catholie Chris 
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tian, embued with the constraining love of Christ, 
and, under the influence thereof, often led to visit 


‘ those who were “not of this fold,” and to carry 


the consolations of the gospel to those for whose 
souls none seemed to care; to the death bed of 
the irreligious and the sceptic, when the officially 
recognized ‘“ ministers of Christ” would not have 
been admitted; and in such cases it was, as she 
was heard to say, her sole concern to lead them 
to the Saviour’s feet, and to leave them there. 
But not of this description was the subject of 
these memoranda. Olivia was, in her childhood, 
and although not surrounded by favourable influ- 
ences, gentle and amiable. As her character de- 
veloped, these traits secured for her the love and 
kindly notice of those who knew her. Though she 
moved in humble life, her personal attractions, 
merits, and freedom from vanity and pride, could 
scarcely fail to attract that attention which was 
deepened and rendered permanent by a spiritual 
beauty, “like a light within a vase,” which far 
surpasses “the blooming tincture of the skin.”’ 
Weare not able to relate, though we witnessed 


ness, her spiritual history, nor the secret dealings 


by which she was drawn from a life of what the | friend notes: “When she had revived, I arose to 


world calls innocence, to be clothed upon with the 
purity and righteousness of Him who was as a 
Lamb without blemish. Early deprived by death 
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just about to offer up his life for the sins of the 
whole world,—‘ Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’ Stephen continued his 
prayer that the petition of this little handmaid 
just about to depart might be granted, and that 
conviction might be fastened upon her father’s 


| mind, reciting the declaration that no drunkard 


can enter that holy place of purity. He also 


| prayed for all who had been with her, adminis- 
| tering to her wants.” 


When our venerable friend arose from his 
knees, the gentle sufferer said, with emotion, 
“Oh, I think I have not done all that I might 
have done, or may be father would do better. I 
have prayed for him.” Turning upon her little 
brother a look of unspeakable tenderness, she 
bade him not to weep, and then queried of one 
present, if he would be a friend to him when he 


needed a friend; to which a ready assent was 


given. After the departure of 8. G., the writer 
of our notes, at Olivia’s request, read to her a 
portion of the Holy Scripture, after which she 


| appeared faint, and feebly exclaimed, “oh that 
for years her life of winning meekness and gentle- | 1 could go now! 


I feel as 
Our 


Come Lord Jesus! 
if I had nothing more to do on earth!” 


leave her, she put out her hand and said, suppose 
I should not see thee again. I told her I thought 
I should see her again. She seemed to wish it, 


of a mother’s care, the long continued intempe- | and said, I feel so well now I should like to see 


rance of her surviving parent, was a source of 
keenest anguish to her; the more so, as his case 
appeared to be one which admitted not of hope. 


my friends.”” A subsequent memorandum says, 
“since the above was written Olivia has appeared 
to be almost gone, and then has revived to the 


As she grew towards womanhood, she was in- | surprise of all. Stephen Grellet has been a great 
vested with a deeper interest in the eyes of her! deal with her, and she is fond of seeing him. 


friends, as symptoms of consumption fastened 
upon her, adding, by the hectic bloom, and by 
delicacy and languor, to her personal charms, and 


exciting apprehension whilst often admitting of 


hopes. But it was only in appearance that the 
destroyer ever relaxed his hold upon her fragile 
frame, and we commence our account at a time 
when the near approach of the pale messenger 
was evident to all. We shall quote freely from 
the notes of the dear departed friend whose name 





Once she sent for him.” 

*T was there this morning. She said she had 
expected to be this day with her Redeemer, and 
with king David and many others; but, no doubt, 
for some wise purpose, she has to spend it on 
earth with her friends. She took a book of 
hymns, and turning the leaves found one which 
she asked me to read aloud. It was beautiful 
and appropriate. Stephen Grellet came in before 
I had finished. We were quiet when it was 


is given above, but in doing so we cannot convey | ended, and Olivia, looking towards the door and 
to our readers a full sense of the value of her | seeing her sister, called her, and when she came 
ministerings, unobtrusive, self-denying, and done | in, said, ‘Will you oblige me by leaving your 


“as unto God” in the chamber of languishing. 


work, and come and sit in the room with me as 


“T have been sitting with Olivia; she looked | much as you can to-day, I never felt so much for 
a little revived since last night—she told me it| you before.’ And here she put her sister's hand 


was a beautiful day. Soon after, Stephen Grellet | on her pallid lips. 


came in and sat by her. She sent for her sister, 
her father and little brother were already pre- 
sent. After atime of silence, 8S. G. kneeled in 
supplication. His prayer was for her who was 
about to resign her life at the divine requiring; 
connected with thanksgiving that Olivia had been 
strengthened to do the portion of service laid out 
for her, even at this late period, when she had 
even entered into the dark valley, in interceding 
for her father before the throne; touching upon 
the prayer offered by the Redeemer of men olen 


‘Friend Grellet,’ she said, 


'T can never be thankful enough in eternity, that 


[ gave up before I was laid on a sick bed. If 
[ had not, I might have been racked with a cough, 
implying that it would have prevented her from 
reflecting as she would wish. She said, I feel 
so much for my little brother and sister—they 
are all the family—and my father. I have 


thought ever since thy prayer for him the other 
day, that he would become an altered man. Per- 
sons have said that they should not mind dying 
in consumption, because it was a lingering disease, 
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but my sister E———-, was but a short time ill. 
I have to be sure, been a good while sick. I 
had made a resolution to lead a different life 
before I was sick, but not in my own strength. 
I joined the meeting,* and took a Sunday school 
class, and thought 1 would try to be a little use- 
ful; but it was ordered differently, in wisdom. I 
was not able to go to meeting except a very few 
times afterwards. Her father now entered, and 
soon after 8. G. kneeled, and prayed very fer- 
vently for her, and that the prayer of her heart, 
for her father and her family, might be granted, 
&e. For him also he petitioned with much ten- 
derness and feeling. After we had resumed 
our seats, he addressed to him a few kind senten- 
ces, repeating the text “ Resist the devil and he 
will flee from thee’’—shewing him how his dear 
daughter had been made a piiest to the family, 
and had offered up for him the sacrifice of prayer, 
and he now encouraged him to take a resolution 
in the name of the Lord, and by his sanctifying 
power to be made a priest in his own family. Oli- 
via mentioned that when very ill the night before, 
her father had supported her in his arms, and 
she thought, ‘I shall soon be taken from one 
father’s arms into another’s.’ ‘Qh,’ she added, 
‘how must those feel who are on a dying bed, 
knowing that they are not prepared to die, and 
a that they are going.’ Adverting to her 

aving thought herself departing, a little before, 
and to her disappointment at finding herself re- 
vived, she said, ‘I feel like a little child who is 
going on a journey—anxious to be gone—yet 
cannot get off.’”’ 

Thus the sweet sufferer was detained from day 
to day, whilst the conviction was sealed upon the 
minds of those who were with her, that for her 
“to depart and be with Christ was far better.” 
How far her extended probation was for her own 
more perfect refinement, and how far it was for 
the sake of others, is known only to Him who 
seeth the end from the beginning, and who will 
work by whom he will work. We resume the 
memoranda with the notice of a visit made to her 
by M.S. M. on the morning of the next First 
day. 

1 Olivia smiled when I entered, but looked lan- 

id, and said she was very weak. Soon after, 
{dwin Johnson came in; he was very still a few 
moments. She motioned for drink, and then 
Edwin knelt in supplication. He returned thanks 
for the light and grace that had been manifested, 
and for the convictions made by the Holy Spirit 
upon our minds; returning thanks and adoration 
for the mercy, that, although our sins arose like 
mountains before us, the sin-atoning blood of the 
Redeemer can wash them all away, and present 
us faultless unto God. He prayed for Olivia that 
she might have faith and patience ; that she might 
have all terror at the thought of entering the 
unseen world taken away; that no gloomy fore- 





* She was a Methodist. 
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bodings might be permitted to assail, ere she wey; 
to that bourne from whence no traveller returnet},. 
“ Bless, we pray thee,” he added, “every mem. 
ber of this family—bless us who are now present 
before thee. We thank thee that we have tender 
ties in thy kingdom who have been redeemed hy 
thee, and who now celebrate thy praise! Grant 
that we may fill up the portion of duty allotted 
to us, that so, when we look upwards, we may 
see a smiling Jesus, and when we look inward, 
we may find an approving conscience.” 


(To be continued.) 





MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 


This Cave is situated in the southwest part 
of Kentucky, about a hundred miles from 
Louisville, and sixty frem the famous Harrods. 
burg Springs. The word cave is ill calculated 
to impress the imagination with an idea of its 
surpassing grandeur. It is in fact a subterra- 
nean world; containing within itself territories 
extensive enough for half a score of German 
principalities. It should be named Titans’ Pa- 
lace, or Cyclops’ Grotto. 

It lies among the Knobs, a range of hills, 
which border an extent of country, like highland 
prairies, called the Barrens. The surrounding 
scenery is lovely. Fine woods of oak, hickory, 
and chesnut, clear of underbrush, with smooth, 
verdant openings, like the parks of English 
noblemen. 

A narrow ravine, diverging from this, leads 
by a winding path, to the entrance of the cave. 
It is a high arch of rocks, rudely piled, and 
richly covered with ivy and tangled vines. At 
the top is a perennial fountain of sweet and cool 
water, which trickles down continually from the 
centre of the arch, through the pendant foliage, 
and is caught in a vessel below. 

As you come opposite the entrance of the 
cave, in summer, the temperature changes in- 
stantaneously, from about 85° to below 60°, 
and you feel chilled as if by the presence of an 
iceberg. In winter the effect is reversed. Why 
the air within the cave should be so fresh, pure 
and equable, all the year round, even in its 
deepest recesses, is not so easily explained. 
Some have suggested that it is continually 
modified by the presence of chemical agents. 
Whatever may be the cause, its agreeable salu- 
brity is observed by every visitor, and it is said 
to have great healing power in diseases of the 
lungs. 

The amount of exertion which can be _per- 
formed here without fatigue, is astonishing.— 
The superabundance of oxygen in the atmos- 
phere operates like moderate doses of exhilerating 


The wide entrance to the cavern soon con- 
tracts, so that but two can abreast. At 
this place, called the Narrows, the air from dark 
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beyond, blows out fiercely, as if the 
of the cave had mustered there, to drive 


This path 


depths 
spirits 
seated back to the realms of day. 
continues about fourteen or fifteen rods, and 
emerges into a wider avenue, floored with salt- 
petre earth, from which the stones have been 


removed. This leads directly into the Rotunda, 
a vast hall, comprising a surface of eight arclies, 
arched with a dome one hundred feet high, 
without a single pillar to support it. It rests 
on irregular ribs of aark gray rock, in massive 
oval rings, smaller and snialler, one seen within 
another, till they terminate at the top. Perhaps 
this apartment impresses the traveller as much 
as any portion of the cave; because from it he 
receives his first idea of its gigantic proportions. 
The vastness, the gloom, the impossibility of 
taking in the boundaries by the light of lamps— 
all these produce a deep sensation of awe and 
wonder. 

From the Rotunda, you pass into Audubon’s 
Avenue, from eighty to one hundred feet high, 
with galleries of rock on each side, jutting out 
farther and farther, till they nearly meet at top. 
This avenue branches out into a vast half-oval 
hall, called the Church. This contains several 
projecting galleries, one of them resembling a 
cathedral choir. There is a gap in the gallery, 
and at the point of interruption, immediately 
above, is a rostrum, or pulpit, the rocky canopy 
of which juts over. The guide leaps up from 
the adjoining galleries, and places a lamp each 
side of the pulpit, on flat rocks, which seem 
made for the purpose. Five thousand people 
could stand in this subterranean temple with 
ease. 

So far, all is irregular, jagged rocks, thrown 
together in fantastic masses, without any par- 
ticular style; but now begins a series of imita- 
tions, which grow more and more perfect, in 
gradual progression, till you arrive at the end. 
From the Church you pass into what is called 
the Gothic Gallery, from its obvious resemblance 
to that style of architecture. Here is Mummy 
Hall; so called because several mummies have 
been found seated in recesses of the rock. 
Without any process of embalming, they were 
in as perfect a state of preservation as the 
mummies of Egypt; for the air of the cave is so 
dry and unchangeable, and so strongly impreg- 
nated with nitre, that decomposition cannot take 
place. 

From Mummy Hall you pass into Gothic 
Avenue, where the resemblance to Gothic archi- 
tecture very perceptibly increases. The wall 
juts out in pointed arches, and pillars, on the 
sides of which are various grotesque combinations 
of rock. One is an elephant’s head. The tusks 
and sleepy eyes are quite perfect ; the trunk, at 
first very distinct, gradually recedes, and is lost 
iu the rock. On another pillar is a lion’s head ; 
on another, a human head with a wig, called 
Lord Lyndhurst. 
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From this gallery you can step into a side 
eave, in which is an immense pit, called the 
Lover’s Leap. A huge rock, fourteen or fifteen 
feet long, like au elongated sugar-loaf running to 
a sharp point, projects half way over this abyss. 
It makes one shudder to see the guide walk almost 
to the end of this projectile bridge, over such an 
awful chasm. 

As you pass along, the Gothic Avenue nar- 
rows, until you come to a porch composed of 
the first separate columns in the cave. The 
stalactite and stalagmite formations unite in 
these irregular masses of brownish yellow, which, 
when the light shines through them, look like 
transparent amber. They are sonorous asa clear 
toned bell. A pendant mass, called the Bell, 
has been unfortunately broken, by being struck 
too powerfully. 

The porch of columns leads to the Gothic 
Chapel, which has the circular form appropriate 
toa true church. A number of pure stalactite 
columns fill the nave with arches, which in 
many places form a perfect Gothie roof. Tho 
stalactites fall in rich festoons, strikingly similar 
to the highly ornamented chapel of Henry VII. 
Four columns in the centre form a separate arch 
by themselves, like trees twisted into a grotto, 
in all irregular and grotesque shapes. Under 
this arch stands Wilkins’ arm-chair, a stalactite 
formation, well adapted to the human figure. 
The chapel is the most beautiful specimen of 
Gothic in the cave. Two or three of the columns 
have richly foliated capitals, like the Corin- 
thian. 

If you turn back to the main avenue, and 
strike off in another direction, you enter a room 
with projecting galleries, called the Ball Room. 
In close vicinity is a large amphitheatre. From 
the centre rises a mountain of big stones, rudely 
piled one above another, in a gradual slope, nearly 
one hundred feet high. 

In this place is an angle, which forms the 
meeting point of several caves, and is therefore 
considered one of the finest points of view. 
Here parties usually stop and make arrange- 
ments to kindle the Bengal Lights, which 
travellers always carry with them. It has a 
strange and picturesque effect to see groups of 
people dotted about, at different points of view, 
their lamps hidden behind stones, and the light 
streaming into the thick darkness, through 
chinks in the rocks. When the Bengal Lights 
begin to burn, their intense radiance casts a 
strong glare on the pile, the whole of the vast 
amphitheatre is revealed to view, and you can 
peer into the deep recess of two other caves 
beyond. For a few moments gigantic propor- 
tions and uncouth forms stand out in the clear, 
strong gush of brilliant light! and then—all ia 
darkness. 

If you enter one of the caves revealed in the 
distance, you find yourself in a deep ravine, 
with huge piles of gray rock jutting out more 
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and more, till they nearly meet at top. 


REVIEW. 


eee 


Se 


Looking , au abyss of darkness, which no human eye cap 


upward, through this narrow aperture, you see, | fathom. 


high above you, a vaulted roof of black rock, | 


studded with brilliant spar, like constellations 


If, instead of descending the ladder, you pass 
struight alongside the chasm, you arrive at the 


in the sky, seen at midnight, from the deep | Bottomless Pit, beyond which no one ever yeu. 


clefts of a mountain. This is called the Star 


Chamber. 


In this neighbourhood is a vast, dreary cham- 





tured to proceed tii] 1838. 
For a long period this pit was considered 


bottomless, because, when stones were thrown 


ber, which Stephen, the guide, called Bandit’s | into it, they reverberated along the sides il] 


Hall, the first moment his eye rested on it; 
and the name is singularly expressive of its 
eharacter. Its ragged roughness and_ sullen 
gloom are indescribable. The floor is a moun- 
tainous heap of loose stones, and not an mch 
of even surface could be found on roof or 
walls. 


But the greatest wonder in this region of the 
cave is Mammoth Dome—a giant among giants. 
It is so immensely high and vast, that three of 
the most powerful Bengal Lights illuminate it 
very imperfectly. That portion of the ceiling 
which becomes visible is three hundred feet above 
your head, and remarkably resembles the aisles 
of Westminster Abbey. It is supposed that 
the top of this dome is near the surface of the 
ground. 


Another route from the amphitheatre con- 
ducts you to a smooth, level path, called Pen- 
sacola Avenue. Here are numerous formations 
of crystallized gypsum, but not as beautiful or 
as various as are found farther on. From 
various slopes and openings, caves above and 
below are visible. The Mecca’s shrine of this 
pilgrimage is Angelica’s Grotto, completely lined 
and covered with the largest and richest dog’s 
tooth spar. 


If you pass behind the pile in the amphi- 
theatre, by a narrow ascending path, you come 
into a vast hall, where there is nothing but 
naked rock. This empty, dreary place is appro- 
priately called the Deserted Chamber. Walking 
along the verge, you arrive at another avenue, 
enclosing sulphur springs. Here the guide warns 
you of the vicinity of a pit one hundred and 
twenty feet deep, in the shape of a saddle. 
Stooping over it, and looking upward, you see 
an abyss of precisely the same shape over your 
head ; a fact which indicates that it began in the 
upper region, and was merely interrupted by this 
chamber. 

From this you may enter a narrow and very 
tortuous path, called the Labyrinth, which leads 
to an immense split, or chasm, in the rocks, 
Here is placed a ladder, down which you descend 
twenty-five or thirty feet, and enter a narrow 
cave below, which brings you to a combination 
of rock called the Gothic Window. You stand 
in the recess while the guide ascends huge cliffs 
overhead, and kindles Bengal Lights, by the 
help of which you sce, two hundred feet above 
you,a Gothic dome of one solid rock, perfectly 
overawing in its vastness and height. Below is 














lost to the ear, but seemed to find no resting 
place. It has sinee been sounded, and found to 
be one hundred and forty feet deep, with g 
soft muddy bottom, which returns no neise 
when a stone strikes upon it. In 1838, the 
adventurous Stephen threw a ladder across the 
chasm, and passed over. ‘There is now a nar- 
row bridge of two planks, with a little railing 
on each side; but as it is impossible to sustain 
it by piers, travellers must pass over in the 
centre, one by one, and not touch the railing, 
lest they disturb the balance, and overturn the 
bridge. 

This walk brings you into Pensieo Avenue. 
Hitherto, the path has been rugged, wild, and 
rough, interrupted by steep acclivities, rocks, 
and big stones; but this avenue has a smooth 
and level floor, as if the sand had been spread 
out by gently flowing waters. Through this, 
descending more and more, you come to a dcep 
arch, by which you enter the Winding Way; a 
strangely irregular and zigzag path, so narrow 
that a very stout man could not squeeze through. 
In some places, the rocks at the sides are on a 
line with your shoulders, then piled high over 
your head; and then, again, you rise above, 
and overlook them all, and see them heaped 
behind you, like the mighty waves of the Red 
Sea, parted for the Israelites to pass through. 
This toilsome path was evidently made by a 
rushing, winding torrent. Toward the close, 
the water not having force enough to make a 
smooth bed, has bored a tunnel. This is so low 
and narrow, that the traveller is obliged to stoop 
and squeeze himself through. Suddenly he 
passes into a vast hall, called the Great Relief; 
and a relief it is to stretch one’s cramped and 
weary limbs. 

This leads into the River Hall, at the side of 
which you have a glimpse of a small cave, called 
the Smoke House, beeause it is hung with rocks 
perfectly in the shape of hams. The River 
Hall descends like the slope of a mountain. 
The ceiling stretches away before you, vast and 
grand as the firmament at midnight. No one, 
who has never seen this cave, ean imagine the 
feelings of strong excitement, and deep awe, 
with which the traveller keeps his eye fixed 
on the rocky ceiling, which, gradually revealed 
in the passing light, continually exhibits some 
new and unexpected feature of sublimity °T 
beauty. 

At one side of River Hall is a steep prec!- 


pice, over which you can look down, by aid of 
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ing missiles, upon a broad, black sheet of 
ee feet below, called the Dead Sea. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN 
Mr. D. F. Bonall, 


MAKING FLOUR. 


of Teeumseh, Michigan, 


This is an awfully impressive place, the sights | has recently made an improvement in the process 


and sounds of which do not easily pass from 
memory. ice 

As you pass along, you hear the roar of invi- 
cible water-falls, and at the foot of the slope, the 
River Styx lies before you, deep and black, over- 
arched with rock. 

When you have passed the Styx, you soon | 

7 | 
meet another stream, appropriately called Lethe. | 
The echoes here are absolutely stunning. A | 
single voice sounds like a powerful choir. When 
-ou have crossed, you enter a high level hall, 
named the Great Walk, half a mile of which 
brings you to another river, called the Jordan. 
In crossing this, the rocks, in one place, descend 
so low, as to leave only eighteen inches for the 
boat to pass through. Passengers are obliged to 
double up, and lie on each other’s shoulders, till 
this gap is passed. This uncomfortable position 
is, however, of short duration, and you suddenly 
emerge to where the vault of the cave is more 
than a hundred feet high. 

From the Jordan, through Silliman’s Avenue, 
you enter a high, narrow defile, or pass, in a 
portion of which, called the Hanging Rocks, 
huge masses of stone hang suspended over your 
head. At the side of this defile is a recess, 
called the Blacksmith’s Shop. It contains a rock | 
shaped like an anvil, with a small inky current 
running near it, and quantities of coarse stalag- 
mite scattered about, precisely like blacksmiths’ 
cinders, called slag. In another place, a square 
rock, covered with beautiful dog’s tooth spar, 
called Mile Stone. 

This pass brings you into Wellington’s Gal- 
lery, which tapers off to a narrow point, appa- 
rently the end of the cave in this direction. 
But a ladder is placed on one side, by which 
you ascend to a small cleft in the rock, through 
which you are at once ushered into a vast 
apartment, discovered about two years ago. This 
is the commencement of Cleveland’s Avenue, the 
crowning wonder and glory of this subterranean 
world! At the head of the ladder, you find 
yourself surrounded by overhanging stalactites, 
in the form of rich clustres of grapes, transparent 
to the light, hard as marble, and round and pol- 
ished, as if done by a sculptor’s hand. This is 
called Mary’s Vineyard. 

* * “ke 


! 


* * 


_One hundred and sixty-five avenues have been 
discovered in Mammoth Cave, the walk through 
which is estimated at about three hundred miles. 
In some places, you deseend more than a mile 
into the bowels of the earth. The poetic- 
minded traveller, after he has traced all the 


labyrinths, departs with lingering reluctance.— 
L. M. Child. 


Few people, when angry, act wisely. It is there- 
fore most prudent not to act at all while displeased. 


of making Flour, which is claimed to be valuable. 
The Indiana State Journal publishes the following 
extracts from a letter written by Mr. B., in reply 


to inquiries made of him in reference to the im- 
provement: 

My “improved process of milling’ consists 
in separating the starch part of the wheat from 
the glutinous matter, and submitting the latter 
to a second grinding. The way it is effected is 
by placing an auxiliary run of stones so as to 
receive the entire body of the “ offal,’ on its 
passage from the upper or first merchant bolts. 
The stones are fitted to run from 300 to 400 
revolutions per minute, and the feeding of the 
stuffs made uniform and perfect by a very simple 
combination of machinery. 

After the “offal” is thus ground or severely 
scoured, it is then passed into the lower bolts, or 
dusters, when the flour is taken out and sent to 
the “cooler,” or first bolts, to be uniformly mixed 
in regular proportions, with the superfine flour, 
and the remainder separated for feeds. 


The advantage obtained by this mode of grind- 
ing, is as follows:—First, it enables the miller to 
grind light or coarse, at the first grinding, and 
thus avoid injury to the “starchy” portion of 
the wheat, and ensures free, good bolting, which 
is not always the case, when attempting to grind 
the starch and “glutin” contained in the grain 
to the same consistency by one process, as the 
starch, which pulverizes easy, is apt to be too fine, 
and stick to the bolts, or else the “ farina’ is too 
coarse and goes to middlings, or adheres to the 
bran and is lost. 

Second,—It enables the miller to grind wet or 
damp wheat better than by any other mode, as 
the first grinding, which is high and free, warms 
the wheat, whereby elevating, cooling, airing and 
bathing, the moisture is principally evaporated, 
and the “offal” is partially kiln-dried, when, by 
submitting it to the quick grinding, or scouring 
process, the flour is almost entirely “whipped 
out” and put into the superfine flour. 


Third,—It catches all the broken particles of 
grain that escape the first grinding, by stopping 
and starting, or from other causes, and equalizes 
the grinding, when any variations occur in the 
first mills or grinding. 

Fourthly,—It adds to the superfine flour that 
which was formerly “fine,”’ and thus saves the 
loss on sales in market. 

Fifthly,—It saves grinding middlings, as the 
whole middling process is done by one continuous 
| operation, with a great saving of labour as well 
as time. 

Sixthly,—It enables the miller to make his 
barrel of superfine flour from four bushels of 
| wheat that will weigh 60 Ibs. to the bushel, and 
the flour is much better, as it contains much more 
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of the “ farina” of the wheat, or glutinous matter, 
and will yield more good bread from a given 
quantity of flour. Flour ground on this process 
is now selling in Buffalo as a superior brand. 

The doubie grinding evaporates more of the 
moisture, and has a tendency to preserve the 
flour longer from souring. 

These are the principal and distinguishing 
characteristics of my “ improvement,” and if time 
permitted, [ would write you more specifically 
and in detail. The aggregate saving made by it 
will be somewhere from 15 to 25 lbs. of wheat 
on each barrel of flour. It is simple and durable, 
and all the economics it combines, and principles 
it involves, are well understood by all common 
sense minds, and must be appreciated. 
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The account of Indiana Yearly Meeting, which 
was kindly furnished by a correspondent, and 
which appears in our columns, extends only to the 
evening of the third day of its session. It is ex- 
pected that some further information respecting 
the proceedings, from that time to the close of the 
meeting, will be obtained in time for insertion in 
our next number. 


Report resrectinc New Enoianp YEaRty 
Meetinc.—The Editor has received through the 
mail, from some unknown individual, a pamphlet 
of 42 pages, which appears to be a copy of the Re- 
port made to our late Yearly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia by the Meeting for Sufferings,* of which a 
brief notice was given in page 505 of Vol. 2, of this 
Review. 

Whether our unknown correspondent intended to 
offer this Report for publication, does not appear; but 
several reasons present to the mind of the Editor 
for declining the insertion of it in the Review. 

In the first place, it does not appear that its pub- 
lication was authorized by the body from which it 
emanated, or by the Yearly Meeting of New Eng- 
land, to which it chiefly relates. “It was con- 
cluded to forward to each body a copy of the docu- 
ment, and leave it with them for their solid con- 
sideration.” Inthe next, there are many Friends 
within this Yearly Meeting, among whom the 
Editor may be justly included, who sincerely be- 





a eee 


* The following is the title page: 

“A Report of the Meeting for Sufferings, adopted 
by the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in Philadel- 
phia, in relation to the facts and causes of the division, 
which occurred in New England in the year 1815. 
Boston: Press of T. R. Marvin, 24 Congress St. 1849.” 
By a minute, signed by Thomas B. Gould, which ap- 
pears at the end of the Report, we find it was printed 
by direction of the seceding body for which he acted 
as Clerk. 





REVIEW. 





lieve that the disciplinary proceedings of egg}, 
Yearly Meeting, and its subordinate branches, ap, 
not subject to the revision of other Yearly Meetings, 
Hence we cannot wish to give needless publicity 
to measures, the propriety of which we never coulj 
see. Those Friends who disapproved of the pro. 
 cmlliede in relation to an exercise of a supposed 
authority to examine and rejudge the measures 
| adopted by Friends in New England in the admin. 
istration of their discipline, having expressed their 
| dissent while these proceedings were in progress, 
we have no desire to resume that subject. Dis. 


‘claiming any authority to revise or rejudge the 


| 


action of meetings for discipline, within our own 
or other Yearly Meetings, we leave the parts of the 





Report which relate to the disownment of their 
members, and the dissolution of the Monthly Meet. 
ing in New England, without comment or further 
notice. Our original plan of avoiding as far as 
practicable all controversial discussions in regard 
to the doctrines and discipline of the society is stil] 
adhered to, but as some principles laid down in 
this Report appear to be of vital importance, and 
such as we cordially approve, a few observations 
confirmatory of the conclusions to which the 
framers of the document in question have arrived, 
on these points, will be submitted to our readers. 


The opinion has been industriously inculcated, 
and no doubt extensively believed, that the diff- 
culties experienced among Friends in New Eng- 
land, originated in the adoption of doctrinal opini- 
ons at variance with those which our religious so- 
ciety has always professed and maintained; and 
that the treatment with, and disownment of, a con- 
spicuous member there, which occupy so important 
a place in the history of their transactions, were on 
account of his opposition to the dissemination of 
unsound doctrines. Now as it clearly appears by 
this Report, that Friends in New England have 
always denied this imputation, and founded their 
charges and disciplinary proceedings on an alleged 
violation of the discipline, and therefore always re- 
fused to permit any question of doctrines to be in- 
troduced into their treatment with him; and as the 
committee who prepared this Report have made no 
attempt to establish the charge of unsoundness in 
doctrine, upon our brethren in New England, the 
inference is clear and undeniable that we, of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, have no charge of the kind 
to make. Of course, whatever we may think of 
their efficiency in the administration of their dis- 
cipline, we have no evidence of a declension, on 
their part, from the long established doctrines of 
Friends. This certainly is a point of the highest 
importance, and being satisfactorily settled, may 
prepare the way for an adjustment of the remaining 
difficulties. 
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Th's document also expressly admits that“ the 
manner in which this separation was effected, was 
not such as affords a precedent safe to be followed 
in the organization of a Yearly Meeting.” This 
seems to imply, and can hardly be otherwise con- 
strued, that the meeting thus formed was then or- 
ganized, and of course did not exist until this or- 
vanization was effected. The ancient Yearly 
Meeting of New England was in existence long be- 
fore this date, and unless by some means dissolved, 
could not then be organized. Besides, this sepa- 


_ ration is not spoken of as a reunion of a disorgan- 


ized body, but as an organization ; and, of course, 


by implication, as an association not previously 


existing. That this is not a safe precedent for or- 
canizing a Yearly Meeting, is unquestionably true ; 
and we may go further, and assert that no Yearly 
Meeting of Friends ever has been organized in that 
manner, and never can be. With regard to the 
past, it will hardly be pretended by any one, that a 
body organized as “the smaller body”? in New 
England was, has ever been recognized by the bedy 
of the society, as a Yearly Meeting of Friends.— 
With respect to the possibility of thus forming a 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, the opinion of Judge 
Ewing in the well known case between Thos. L. 
Shotwell, and J. Hendrickson and 8. Decow, may 
be cited as conclusive. After stating that there 
were two bodies, both claiming to be the ancient 
and constitutional Yearly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, the judge proceeds: “ There is, how- 
ever, and there can be, as is asserted and admitted 
by all, but one ancient Yearly Meeting, and but one 
body entitled to that appellation. This truth is dis- 
tinctly admitted by the pleadings of the parties ; it 
is plainly asserted by the book of discipline, which 


_ all who claim to be of the Society of Friends, as do 


all the parties, and, if my memory is correct, all 


_ the witnesses in the cause, unqualifiedly admit to be 
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their standard and guide.” Again, in the subse- 
quent paragraph, the opinion is expressed in terms 
rather more general: “There is and can be but 
one Yeatly Meeting.” Meaning, as the context 
plainly indicates, there can be but one Yearly 
Meeting within the jurisdiction of the one previously 
existing. 

Again, in a subsequent stage of his argument, 
having shown that the ancient Yearly Meeting of 
Philadelphia was not dissolved, he adds, ‘One 
meeting being in life, another of the same powers, 
rights and jurisdictions, could not, according to the 
discipline of the Societ y, according to the simplest 
elements of reason, according to the immutable 
laws of action, which must govern and control all 
human assemblages, of whatever nature, whether 
religious or civil, according, indeed, to the avowed | 
doctrines of the pleadings in this cause, and the con- | 
seulaneous declarations of counsel, a second, a | 
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subsequent meeting, could not be set up within its 
bounds.” 

These strong declarations, we may remember, 
were used in a cause, wherein the members of Phii- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting were deeply interested ; 
and the judgment thus pronounced was founded 
upon a careful examination of the character of our 
discipline, or rather of the discipline of the society 
in general, as propounded by some of the most able, 
active and experienced members of our Yearly 
Meeting. Aad when this judgment was announced, 
its correctness was fully admitted in all parts of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and has never been 
denied by us. 

These principles, being equally applicable to the 
meetings in New England, as to those in Pennsyl- 
vania, clearly prove that the body which separated 
from the ancient Yearly Meeting of New England, 
could not in a legal view possess the powers and 
jurisdiction of a Yearly Meeting of Friends, un- 
less the ancient Yearly Meeting had ceased to 
exist. 

That in a religious point of view, that body could 
not be a Yearly Meeting of Friends, is obvious from 
their want of an essential quality of such a meeting 
—unity with the great body of the society—ualess, 
indeed, we admit the strange and totally inadmis- 
sible supposition, that the great body of Friends had 
abandoned their original principles. A Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, isolated from all other Yearly 
Meetings, holding correspondence with none, and 
in open opposition to one, would be such an ano- 
maly as the Society of Friends has never ad- 
mitted. 

It isalso a well known fact that theYearly Meet- 
ings of London, Dublin, NewYork, Baltimore, North 
Carolina and Indiana, have explicitly refused to 
recognize the body thus organized, as a Yearly 
Meeting of Friends ;* and although it has addressed 
epistles to all the Yearly Meetings of Friends, except 
the one from which it has seceded, those epistles 
have not been read or answered in any. 

With regard to the continued existence of the 
ancient Yearly Meviing of New England, and the 
consequent impossibility of organizing another with 
the same powers and capacities within its jurisdic- 
tion, a few considerations may be offered. 

Previous totheYearly Meeting of 1845, it appears, 
as stated in the Report, and the truth of which is no 
where denied, that a separation had taken place in 
some of the subordinate branches. But all. parties 
acknowledged the body which convened at Newport 
in the character ofa Yearly Meeting, on the morn- 
ing of Second day, the 16th of Sixth month, 1845, 
to be the genuine Yearly Meeting of New England. 











ee 


* For the proceedings of these meetings in the case, 
see pages $10 and 811 of our first volume. 
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To that body all the documents addressed to that 
Yearly Meeting were presented. At the first ses- 
sion, a contingency was discovered, which was not 
anticipated in the formation of the discipline, and 
for which, of course, no provision was made. Ac- 
cording to their discipline, the clerk of the former 
year, if present, was required to act as clerk at the 
first sitting; at the close of which the representa- 
tives were ‘“ to meet and agree upon aclerk for the 
year, and report the same to the adjournment.”— 
According to the usages of Society, the report of 
the representatives, when made, was subject to the 
judgment of the meeting. The clerk, though pro- 
posed by the representatives, is appointed by the 
meeting. 

But here were two sets of representatives, both 
claiming to be appointed by Rhode Island Quarter. 
Both could not be genuine representatives. A ques- 
tion had thus arisen which was judged necessary to 
be settled before the selection of a clerk could be 
referred to the representatives. The existing dis- 
cipline wasestablished by the Yearly Meeting at a 
former period ; and it would bea singular cireum- 
stance, not to be assumed without very conclusive 
evidence, if that meeting had established this part 
of the discipline in such a manner that a subsequent 
meeting could not change it ; especially as this was 
merely a conventional arrangement; a change of 
which involved no religious principle. 

Situated as the meeting then was, a striet compli- 
ance with the letter of the discipline was not prac- 
ticable ; and the course actually pursued was cer- 
tainly in conformity to its designs. At all events, 
we must admit that the conclusion to continue the 
clerk of the former year in office till the question 
respecting the representatives was settled, was one 
which the meeting was competent to make, and 
one which it did actually make. Consequently 
there was then for the time being, no discipline re- 
quiring or authorizing the representatives to meet 
at the rise of that sitting, to agree upon a clerk. 

If we could agree with the opinion, a thing not 
easily done, that the Yearly Meeting had no power 
to change or suspend the discipline, which requires 
the representatives to meet as above mentioned,and 
admit that they ought to have met and agreed upon 
a clerk, the direction of the meeting to the contrary 
notwithstanding, it is evident that they did not thus 
meet. It surely will not be said that a meeting of 
four of the acknowledged representatives, in the ab- 
sence of the other forty-one, who were not informed 
that a meeting was intended, was such a meeting 
of the representatives as the discipline contem- 
plates. The report of such a meeting could not, on 
any principle or usage acknowledged in the Society, 
be received as the report of the representatives.— 
The presence of those, or a part of those, from 
Rhode Island, could add no authority to the pro- 


ceedings ; for the question, who were the repr, 4 
sentatives from that quarter, was not then settjey. | 


and until it was, none of them could act in tha, 
capacity. 

When, upon the opening of the meeting in th. 
afternoon,—a meeting which was still New Ey. 
land Yearly Meeting, 80 acknowledged by all pu. 
ties—a member from Sandwich reported that , 
portion of the representatives had agreed to propos 
as clerk, an individval whose name he mentione) 
the question then brought before the meeting wa; 
merely one of order. No question of doctrine was 
raised or discussed. No inference could be draw, 
from the action of the meeting, what doctrines were 
espoused by any of those who took part in the pro. 
ceedings. The simple question to be decided was, 
whether to accept the report thus offered, or to a‘. 
here to the conclusion of the morning session. Be. 
fore the former alternative could be adopted, there 
must be such an expression of unity as to make jt 
the duty of the acting clerk to minute the concly- 
sion as the sense of the meeting. [In all fairness jt 
must be admitted, without bringing into question te 
fitness of the individual proposed, that a very clear 
and strong expression of unity would have been 
requisite to authorize a clerk to frame a minute 
setting aside the decision of the previous session, 
in conformity with a proposal made in a manner » 
unprecedented. Now, in the part of the report which 
relates to the proceedings, agreeably to the con. 
current testimony of the parties concerned, it is 
stated that “the appointment of these Friends was 
united with by many, and opposed by a larger num- 
ber; and the Friends who had heretofore acted as 
clerk and assistant, continuing in their seats at the 
table, the two Friendsnow proposed took their seats 
at another table, and a minute of their appointment 
was made and read by the one nominated as 
clerk.” 

Will it be said that the Friend propose for clerk, 
when he made a minute of his own appoimtment, 
was acting on behalf, and by authority of New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting? If he was not, he did not 
by this act become the clerk of that meeting, and 
consequently the body which recognized him 4 
their clerk, was not, and could not be, New Ens: 
land Yearly Meeting. The body which sanctione! 
these proceedings, is designated in the Report the 
smaller body ; and no doubt the designation is Jus 
Hence, we have in the terms thus used, an admis 
sion, that the larger portion of the meeting adhered 
to the conclusion of the morning sitting. It is no! 
asserted in any quarter that the proceedings of the 
regularly organized meeting was suspended, or the!" 
functions interrupted at any time. The body “ 
course retaining its vitality, no other Yearly 
Meeting of Friends could be established within 1'* 
jurisdiction. Justly, then, does the Report adm" 
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‘hat the manner in which this separation was ef- 


~ Beocted, was not such as affords a precedent safe to 


40 followed in the organization of a Yearly Meet- 


Bj And may we not add, that the precedent is 


ing. ; : 
Fone which, it may be hoped, will not again be fol- 


Jowed, or im any wise sanctioned, by any people 
professing to hold the doctrines, and to maintain 
F the discipline of Fox, Barclay and Penn. 





Westtown Scnoot.—The summer session of this 
‘interesting seminary, closed on the 5th inst. The 
examination, which constituted the finishing la- 
: pours of the session, furnished satisfactory evidence 
of the general diligence of tutors and pupils. 

The committee have agreed to commence their 
preparations this fall for erecting next year a new 
" farm house, 48 feet by 40, three stories high, with 

a kitchen back 35 feet by 24, a little north-west of 
' the present building. The house is to be built of 


_ stone, which will be obtained from the farm. The 


_ present farm house will remain for the use of the 
- farmer and others employed in connection with the 
' jnstitution, until the new building shall be com- 
» pleted. The erection of the barn is to be deferred 
- another year; as it is apprehended that some of the 
materials which can be obtained from the old farm 
house, may be used to advantage in its struc- 
ture. 

The funds already subscribed are judged suf- 
ficient to authorize the committee in proceeding to 
the erection of the house; but an opportunity for 
_ Friends to manifest their liberality, will yet be 
presented, before the whole plan can be com- 
pleted. 
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Diep,—Of pulmonary consumption, at his father’s 
residence, in St. Albans, Me., on the 8th of Eighth 
month last, Epwatn, son of David Dudley, a mem- 
ber of St. Alban’s Monthly Meeting, in the 21st 
year of hisage. The protracted illness which ter- 
minated the life of this young man, was borne with 
Christian patience. As his illness increased, the 
exercise of his mind also increased, until he was at 
length mercifully enabled to experienee a resigna- 
tion to the Divine will. and to yield himself into 
the Lord’s hand. “I long to be in the arms of 
a? were the last words that fell from his 
ips. 


—, On the evening of the 29th ult., at his resi- 
dence, Butternuts, Otsego County, N. Y.. of the 
prevailing disease of the season, Aaron WINe, in 
the 82d year of his age, a member of Butternuts 
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For Friends’ Review. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


On glancing over an article, in a late number, 
of this paper, entitled “ Haverford Examina- 
tions,” I was particularly struck by the remarks 
there made concerning the translation of the 
classics; and, as my views on that subject 
differ in some respects from those of the auihor 
of the article, I will, through the medium of the 
Review, briefly state them. 

Concerning the utility arising from the study 
of Latin and Greek, as a department of educa- 
tion, few, I think, who have themselves received 
a thorougi classical education, will doubt. But 
there has existed, and still exists, a great diver- 
sity of opinion among teachers, as to the most 
efficient method of acquiring a knowledge of 
these languages. Whilst Anthon studiously aims 
to present to the pupil such a mass of notes and 
free translation, on every difficulty, as at once 
relieves him, not only of the labour of cunsult- 
ing his dictionary and grammar, but even of the 
necessity of thought, Leverett, Owen, Lincoln, 
and many others, deeming it the duty of an 
author to point out the peculiarities of style and 
construction, as studiously refer him to his dic- 
tronary and grammar for the resolution of his 
difficulties, 

It will not seem surprising, then, whilst such 
a diversity exists in the general plan of teaching 
the classies, that a difference of opinion should 
arise as to the most proper method of translating. 
The object of all our schools and colleges should 
be, to place at the command of the student the 
means of becoming a scholar; and it seems to 
me that the primary point in the study of the 
classics is, so to familiarize the learner with the 
construction and the idioms of the language, and 
with the nice distinetions in the use of words, 
that he will be able to recognize them in any 
author. Until this be acecomplished,—until he 
is thoroughly prepared to analyze each sentence 
as it presents itself,—a plain translation, even if 
at times it should contain idioms unusual in the 
best English, is in my opinion, preferable to 
that freedom which is so liable to lead to loose 
ideas of construction. 

But, after these habits have been carefully and 
fully established, the teacher should no doubt 
endeavour to make his pupil's translations im- 
proving rheturical exercises. In conclusion, 
little difficulty is experienced by one who can 
translate carefully and literally, in passing to a 
version as free as our most elegant English 


Monthly Meeting. In his case, it is believed not | requires,-—but I have never known a scholar, 
too much to say, that all who knew him have lost| who has uniformly been allowed to translate 


a friend. | 


——, On the Ist inst., in Wayne County, N.C., 


Acusan, wife of Micajah Cox, in the 46th year of | y 


herage. She had acceptably filled for a number of 


freely, that could translate accurately. 
A Spectator. 


Ve cheerfully insert the above remarks of ‘‘Spee- 


. , ”? : ' . 
years the station of Elder in Neuse Monthly Meet- |tator.” It is not, however, easy to discover the 


ing: and her friends are comforted in the belief | 
that their loss is her eternal gain. 


ents. 


diiference in the sentiments of our two correspond- 
On recurring to the paper which is animad- 
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verted on, we find that the writer, while fully admit- | what is, in its original dress, beautiful and natura), 


ting that construing is an essential part of the stu- | 
dent’s duty, recommends that free translation be 


into something which is neither Greek nor English, 
stiff, obscure and flat; exemplifying all the fay); 


added. While «Spectator ” is also of opinion that | incident to language, and excluding every exe. 


a certain stage of the study having been reached, 
the teacher should «make his pupil's translations 
improving rhetorical exercises,” of course by means 
of «free translation,’ as recommended in the essay 
to which he is replying. Substantially uniting in 


lence.” 

The whole essay is well worthy of the carefy| 
study of teachers, and the more so as it may servo 
to correct a defect in the mode of teaching the 
ancient languages, which has probably contributed 


this sentiment, it would appear that the only differ- much to promote the prejudice against the study 


ence which can exist, must be one of fact—whether 
the students at Haverford showed such proficiency 
in the art of translation, and in the skilful use of 
our English idiom, as might have been anticipated 
from the satisfactory evidence, which they appear 
to have given, of progress in other respects. The 
reading of Horace, and of those famous orators 





‘ whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratic, 
Shook the arsenal and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne,” 


would seem to require a very considerable acquaint- 
ance with the structure and idioms of the languages 
which they used; and we infer from the statements 
in the notice of the examination, that it would be 
unjust to the capable teacher in this department at 
Haverford, to suppose that his pupils had proceeded 
to the study of these writers without such previous 
knowledge, and the formation of the habit of care- 
ful analysis. It would appear to follow, that to 
such students, at least, upon the plan suggested by 
««Spectator,” the practice of free translation would 
be highly useful as «an improving rhetorical exer- 
cise ;” which is precisely what we understand « P. 
Q.” to advise. 

This discussion possesses interest to so few of 
our readers that it would not be proper to prolong 
it; but as the study of the ancient languages has 
been introduced into several of the boarding and 
other schools under the care of Friends, it may not 
be amiss to remark, that the most eminent teacher 
of our day, the late Dr. Arnold, has in an able paper 
advocated the propriety of giving to free translation 
& prominent place even in elementary tuition. 
“Every lesson,” he remarks, “in Greek or Latin, 
may, and ought to be made a lesson in English. 
The translation of every sentence in Demosthenes 
or Tacitus, is properly an exercise in extemporane- 
ous English composition: a problem bow to express 
with equal brevity, clearness and force in our own 
language, the thought which the original author 
has so admirably expressed in his. But the system 
of construing, far from assisting, is positively inju- 
rious to our knowledge and use of English; it accus- 
toms us to a tame and involved arrangement of our 
words; to the substitution of foreign idioms in the 
place of such as are national; it obliges us to cari- 
cature every sentence that we render by turning 


of them, which unfortunately prevails. 


For Friends’ Review. 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


From a letter dated at Richmond, Indiana, on 
7th day the 6th inst., the following extracis in 
relation to Indiana Yearly Meeting, are made 
Gatherings of this character are always subjects 
of deep solicitude, not only to their respective 
members, but also to others who wish well to 
the cause of ‘Truth, and to our beloved Society. 
When, through great mercy, it may go well with 
us at these annual solemnities, it is indeed cause 
for thankfulness, and the honest hearted may take 
courage in the hope that we are not a forsaken 
people. The Editor as well as his readers may 
perhaps think the information herewith sent, of 
sufficient general interest, to claim a place in the 
Review ; should this be the case, the writer will 
receive the thanks of all, and I trust excuse the 
liberty taken with his letter. H. 

“On fourth day morning, the 3d inst.,’’ says 
our correspondent, “ at 8 o’clock, we attended a 
meeting of the Boarding School Committee, 
where we were not a little rejoiced to see our be- 
loved friends Benjamin Seebohm and Robeit 
Lindsay, who attended Yonge street Quarterly 
Meeting in Canada, on the 5th day preceding, and 
reached here on 2d day evening last. It was 
truly pleasant to meet with these devoted servants 
of their Divine Master, who sees meet to turn 
them back and forward over the same grouni. 

* Atll o’clock the meeting for worsliip gather- 
ed. It was large, but quiet. Several minister- 
ing Friends from other Yearly Meetings bore 
lively testimonies—and a woman Friend appeat- 
ed in supplication, after which a few impressive 
remarks were made, calling our attention to the 
important object that had brought us together. 
It was the Lord’s work, and could only be pro- 
fitably done, as Friends kept their eye on him 
who is the Head of the Church ; advising us toa 
care over our conversation and actions. At 4 
o'clock we went to the Indian Committee, which 
was exceedingly interesting, as was also that on 
General Education held at 6 o’clock on 5th day 
evening. Here Reports were read from the 
branch Committees of the 15 Quarterly Meet 
ings, giving an account of 8199 children of 3 
suitable age to go to schools ;—89 schools under 
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the care of Monthly Meetings, and 53 meetings 
of Friends without any such schools. These 
Reports also showed the number of children at- 
tending Friends’ schools, and also how many 
attend the district schools, with much other mat- 
ter of a highly interesting character. 

«On Sth day the 4th inst., at 11 o’clock, the 
Yearly Meeting commenced. It was not so large 
as usual, on account of the smal! pox being in 
Richmond. It was, nevertheless, large. Certi- 
ficates were read for Joseph and Daniel Haviland 
from New York, grand children of that worthy 
friend of the latter name, whom many will long 
delight to remember—for John W. ‘Tatum of 
Wilmington, Delaware, and for Edith Griffith, 
and her husband from Redstone, Pennsylvania, 
belonging to Ohio Yearly Meeting. B. Seebohm 
and R. Lindsay did not produce theirs as they 
were read last vear. Epistles were read from all 
the Yearly Meetings of Friends. ‘The general 
epistle from Londen was also read, and 8000 
copies were directed to be printed for distribution. 
This, with the appointment of a Committee to 
prepare replies to the epistles, and one to settle 
with the ‘T'reasurer, finished the business of the 
session. At3o’clock the African Committee met; 
another very interesting concern. Friends here 
are really much alive to the moral elevation of 
the colored people, having schools established in 
many places for the education of their children. 

“Yesterday, the 5th inst., the meeting was 
occupied in reading and answering the queries, 
and in considering the state of society—in any 
Yearly Meeting a deeply interesting occasion, but 
in this far extended and growing one, peculiarly 
so. Much periinent counsel was dropped by 
divers Friends. ‘The communication of one was 
remarkable. One of the wise fathers afterwards 
observed to me, that the dear Friend was enabled 
to get into the state of things here, in a manner 
that could only be brought about by Him who is 
wisdom, knowledge and utterance. The meeting 
closed about half past two, under a feeling of great 
solemnity, and I trust of thankfulness, for having 
again been so signally blessed with the Master’s 
presence. I was very much struck, in hearing 
the annual queries read, to learn that during the 
past year, two Monthly, five Preparative meetings 
and meetings for worship had been established. 
These are some of the fruits by which the tree 
must be judged, and not from an outside bloom. 
Again, in a neighbourhood not far distant from 
this place, where the members so generally went 
off in the anti-slavery separation, that the meeting 
for worship, and the Monthly meeting, were both 
laid down, so many have lately returned, that 
there have been six acknowledgements in one 
day: and now the Monthly meeting has been re- 
established. ‘This has been owing, very much, it 
is believed, to the divine blessing upon the labours 
‘in love’ of the deputation of our dear friends in 
England. The longer I live, and the more I am 
permitted to mingle among Friends in other places, 
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the more IT am convinced that some of us have 
great need to get rid of our self-righteousness— 
become more willing to be taught, than so apt at 
teaching others, who have just as free access as 
we to the guidance of that unerring spirit of light 
and truth, which we all profess to believe in. 


“Since writing the foregoing this morning, the 


third sitting of the Yearly meeting has closed. 
It was occupied in reading the Report of the 
’ . . . . . 
Conference which met in Baltimore in the 7th 
month last. 


“It is a clear declaration of our belief, so re- 


peatedly put forth by the different Yearly meet- 
ings, that it was not now necessary to rehearse 
it, but it declares that we still adhere to this be- 
lief, without modification or abatement. 
goes into a very clear exposition of the origin of 
the discipline and order of soeiety, in conformity 
with the long established principles upon which 
it had been administered. 


lt then 


“The establishing of Yearly meetings—the 


subordination of inferior to superior meetings— 
the confusion that would be introduced in society 
by one Yearly meeting receiving certificates of 
membership tor persons disowned by another— 
or one Yearly meeting refusing to read the 
minutes of ministers aceredited from another, 
and stating that it could not be expected that the 
body of society could long be satisfied with such 
a state of things, or with a protracted interrup- 
tion to the long established correspondence be- 
tween the different bodies of Friends. 
encourages Friends that may be suffering from 
any of the above causes, patiently to bear them, 
and expressing an earnest desire for the return 
of all who may have left the Society ; that all 
breaches may be healed, and that unity may be 
restored, and that we may ail be again permitted 
to go up to the house of the Lord in company. 
This, I think, was about its substance, as near as 


It also 


my memory will serve. 

“It was adopted with great and entire unani- 
mity. Such an expression of unity I never 
witnessed. ‘The minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings for the past year, were also read ; 
including the episi!e from that body to Philadel- 
phia Meeting for Sufferings. A memorial to 
Congress on the extension of slavery into terri- 
tories now free, and against the admission of any 
more States into the Union withouta prohibition 
against its introduction, was also adopted, and 
directed to be signed by the Clerk of the Yearly 
meeting, and left with the Meeting for Sufferings, 
to forward at a suitab'e time. A very interest- 
ing memorial was read at the close of the sitting, 
respecting John Jay, of Mill Creek Monthly 
meeting, that produced a feeling of great solem- 
nity. 

“It may be proper to state, that the Report of 
the Baltimore Conference was left with the 
Meeting for Sufferings for publication, after it 
shall have been passed upon by the different 
Yearly meetings which are parties to it. 
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subject of dividing the Yearly meeting, reported 
to-day against the proposition, which seemed 
satisfactory to the meeting.” 


Since the preceding was in type, the Editor has 
understood that the meeting agreed to continue the 
delegation, with an understanding that in case the 
other Yearly Meetings should adopt a_ similar 
course, the conference will meet at the same time 
and place next year as they did in this. 


For Friends’ Review. 


Notes of Conferences and Minutes of the Me- 
nominee Council, 1849. ‘Tnomas Wistar, 
Jr., Commissioner. 

(Continued from page 55.) 


Sicth Month 20th. 


‘The council met about 9 and sat until 1 o’clock, 
making a final revision of the roll; the Indians 
giving close and cheerful attention to the busi- 
ness throughout. 


Afternoon.—Met about 3 o'clock. 

Closed the roll, and agreed upon and signed 
the terms of the award, viz. : 

We, the chiefs of the Menominee Nation, in 
council assembled, with Thomas Wistar, Jr., 
Commissioner of the President of the United 
States, do hereby declare, that the above list of 
the names of the mixed blood of our people 
entitled to the $40,000, appropriated for them 
by the Congress of the United States, in con- 
formity with the treaty concluded at Lake Pow- 
aw-hay-konnay, in October, 1848, has been 
agreed upon in council, and is, to the best of 
our knowledge and belief, correct ; and, in con- 
junction with the Commissioner, we hereby 
award to each and every person, man, woman 
and child, above enumerated, the sum of $50. 
We further award to each of the following 
named persons, fifty in number, an equal part of 
the remainder of the aforesaid $40,000, after the 
award, above agreed upon, shall have been first 
set apart. 

The chiefs signed in order of their rank : first 
the sachem, then the head chief of each of the 
nine bands constituting the nation, according to 
their precedence, then the inferior chiefs, sons 
of chiefs, and certain of their young men, by 
what rule selected did not appear, ‘The signa- 
tures were twenty-seven in number. 

The Commissioner again called the attention 
of the council to his instructions relative to 
orphans and imbeciles, but without eliciting any 
information. ‘The subject was evidently dis- 
tasteful. ‘The Commissioner told them he should 
publish a call for information in the newspaper 
printed at Green Bay, “The Advocate,” and 
would be glad to have their help in performing 
this part of his duty. 

He inquired of them, whom of their number they 


ene ni RRO cin 
“ The Committee to whom was referred the| would appoint to attend at the payment; 


ne 


. ; they 
fever be men acquainted with the Mixey 
j 


breeds, and, above all, they must be sober. ), 
| would not be disgraced by having a drunke, 
| chief along side of him. ; 

They replied, that they had concluded to 
appoint four—all temperate, and generally ;¢. 
quainted with the persons on the roll, yj. 

Osh-kish-ke-nay-new, Kee-chee-new, Lamotte. 
and Wy-tan-sauk. 

The Commissioner said he would endeayoy, 
to give timely notice of the day of payment, and 
it would probably be in about two weeks—by, 
would depend on the arrival of the steamboa, 
Michigan. 

He then told them, that before closing the 
council he wished to say a few words. ‘The 
business for which we had been convened was 
now done, and the time had nearly arrived whey 
we should separate, perhaps never to see each) 
other again. He had been told, when he came 
here, that he had avery difficult task to per- 
form—that it was a very hard business to manage 
Indians—that it would be very well to have 
plenty of assistance. The Indians laughed 
derisively at this intimation. But he had been 
unwilling to have so poor an opinion of his 
brothers. He had no doubt but that they fel 

the influence of the Good Spirit in their hearts, 
| which could preserve them from evil, as he did 
in hisown. It was an influence which, if duly 
heeded, would keep them and him from doing 
wrong. He and his friend had come here hoping 
to get along in peace. Our expectations hai 
been fully realised; we had received all and 
more than we had expected ; our hearts were 
filled with gladness on account of the good order 
and exemplary conduct they had maintained, and 
we have been fully rewarded for the trouble we 
had taken by their treatment of us. We had 
now one thing most earnestly to ask of them, 
which we do hope, if they love us, they will 
grant; it is that they will keep steadfast to the 
end, and not disgrace themselves and us, afer 
the termination of the council, by any improper 
conduct. 

Our confidence in them was now very great, 
and he hoped they would do nothing to shake 
that confidence. Should we hear of any impro- 
per conduct on their part, after our separation, 
it would create a fear in our minds that we had 
formed too high an estimate of them. 

[At this a number of the chiefs uttered the 
short guttural sound, which denotes sympathy 
with the person speaking. ] 

The Commissioner told them that they had 
felt very near to him when he first saw them, 
and that the more he had seen of them the more 
the feeling had increased. He had endeavoured, 
in the course of their deliberations, to do nothing 
to disoblige them, and hoped he had succeeded ; 
he should often think of them at his home, and 
he prayed that the Great Spirit might protect 
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est as well as ourselves. After sitting a short , upon which he came to them. and for which only 
time in silence, Osh-kosh, in a serious and sub- | he was appointed by the President, was finished 
dued manner, delivered an address to his people, | and done with, and that any council that might 
frst informing the Commissioner that what he | be held, after the close of the present sitting, 
had now to say was forthem. = would not be his council. 

The interpreter did not explain it to us, as, | _Osh-kosh now observed that their intercourse 
‘mmediately on closing, the chief turned to the | with the Commissioner had been very agreeable, 
(‘commissioner and inquired whether he would | and they did not wish to part with him so soon. 
convey from the chiefs to their Great Father at | If he would come up to their country to see 
Washington, a petition relative to the exploring | them, he should have the best accommodation 
expedition they were about to send to the new | they could give him. They did not want to be 
territory assigned to them. The United States | sent away from this place yet; they would like 
Interpreter, Charles A. Grignon, added, that no | to hold their council with the Agent here. 
petition could be sent to the government but | The Commissioner told him they could hold 
through the sub-Indian agent. 8 3 their council here if they would keep house with 

Qsh-kosh said they wished the Commissioner | him; he did not want to be left alone. 
to write the petition, and they would tell him| The chiefs laughed at this, and promised, cer- 
what to say. tainly, to stay with him. 

The Commissioner replied that, in council, he| The Commissioner remarked that his time was 
could do nothing of the kind, as the council was precious, and asked them how long their council 
called by direction of the President, fora special | would detain him. 
purpose, and he had no authority to go into any They assured him not very long ; and they 
other subject ; but that, if the chiefs wished to | again repeated their desire for him to be with 
write a letter to Washington, he knew of nothing | them; and said that the Sub-Indian Agent had 
to prevent his being the bearer of it. told them he would. 





The Interpreter objected that that would be an 
encroachment upon the province of the Indian 
Agent, who, with himself, was appointed to be 
the sole medium of communication between the 
Indians and the Government. That he would 
not remain to be present, if any interference with 
the functions of the Indian Agent were attempted. 
He understood it to be the wish of the Indians to 
remonstrate with the government upon the subject 
of their removal; they did not like the country 
to which it was intended to send them; it was 
not suitable, and was too far off. 

The Commissioner replied, that he should 
assume no duties that did not appertain to his 
station, but he would go so far as to say that, if 
he were Indian Agent, he would forward to 
Washington any petition the Indians might desire 
to send. 

Qsh-kosh then told him it was their desire 
that he should attend any council they might 
hold with the Agent, before leaving this place. 

The Commissioner expressed his willingness 
to comply with their request, but told them he 
could not do so in an official capacity—he could 
be present only as a spectator. 

Osh-kosh added that they particularly wanted 
the Commissioner to be present at the adjustment 
of the payment of the $30,000, which was for 
the discharge of the claims of traders against 
them. They would take it kindly if he would 
comply with their request. 

The Commissioner answered that he felt willing 





The Commissioner reminded them that if he 
came it would only be as a friend, and not with 
power: as the President wished it, as the Indians 
wished it, and as the Sub-Indian Agent wished 
it, he thought he should meet them. He told 
them as his council was now over, and as he had 
faithfully fulfilled his promise to them, not to go 
out of the fort till it was done, he thought he 
might now have liberty to walk about; he was 
tired of being confined. 

Osh-kosh had a favour to ask before parting. 
Their Father, the Commissioner, had called them 
together to meet him at this place. They were 
poor, and the expense of travelling was burden- 
some to them. They knew the President had 
given him no money for such a purpose, neither 
had they any themselves; yet he hoped he 
would give them some provisions to go home 
with. 

The Commissioner answered that he would 
give them some provisions, but [looking at the 
sachem significantly] no whiskey. 

On hearing this the Indians broke out into a 
general laugh. When it had subsided, Osh-kosh 
resumed : 

He said he was talking for all the other chiefs, 
and expressing also his own wish. He hoped 
there would be a little left of the provision he 
might give them, as it were a little dough-cake 
for their children after they got home. 

The Commissioner told him he would endeavour 


‘to do what was right for them, and that now, as 
todo so, as he had also been requested by the | 


they had nothing more to say, he adjourned the 


Government to be present and assist upon that | council. 


occasion ; that he was inclined to do it, if they 
would promise to keep sober; for he did not 
want to have sight of a drunken Indian. But 
he wished them to understand, that the business 


All the chiefs then came forward, and shaking 
hands with us in the order of their rank, they 
left the council-room. 


To be continued. 
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his fruitless search for the lost expedition of g;, 
John Franklin into the Polar seas. Sir John Richa. 


: : son, having failed to discover any trace of Frank|in 
been made at the London Gas Company’s works, | or his company, wason his way to England. which 


Vauxhall, with this remarkable invention. These | he left in the spring of 1848. They had mad. 
were preceded by an explanationfrom Mr, Phil-| their way in boats and canoes, and overland, a (is. 
lips, of the manner in which he was led to the | 'ance of three thousand five hundred miles. After 
discovery, and of the principles upon which its | ae ae oe they travelled tive hua. 
success depends. Ile stated that while watching - G. Souire U Chasse hen arvived at KX; 

a voleanic eruption in the Mediterranean, he ob- S eae a — 


, agua, where he was received with great ceremony, 
served that the huge column of water which was | He has succeeded in negotiating a treaty with the 


discharged from the crater, did not extinguish | government there, on behalf of the Company who 

the flame which accompanied it, while the smoke | propose constructing a ship canal through the ter. 

of a brushwood fire swept by the wind, put out | ritory of Nicaragua, from the Atlantic to the 

another brushwood fire near it. He exemplified | Pacific. a , work = My srt > tng twelve 

“wr little ce of oe in eer ae raw chen ea or bade ‘aspeceaionbelial ao. 
y several very simple experiments—and he then 


: A forfeited to the State. 
introduced the “ fire annihilator,”’ and atonce put| The deposits of California gold, during the first 


out very large fires fed by the most combustible | nine months of the current year, are stated to be 
materials. ‘The extraordinary speed, ease, and| At the mint in Philadelphia, . $2,397 264 4% 


PHILLIPS’S FIRE ANNINHILATOR. 


A number of interesting experimems have 











certainty with which the invention acted in all| At New Orleans, ea. 260,561 42 
the trials to which it was put, excited the warm ; ETI 
admiration of many gentlemen of high scientific Total thie yen, By. eth: Bs genre a 


: Deposits in 1848, . : . 44,177 00 
attainments who were present; and there can be eat 


little doubt that the “ patent fire exterminator ”*!| Total deposits of California gold, $2,702,002 88 
is a very valuable addition to the discoveries of | Recent letters from California express a confident 
the age. In construction and application it has | expectation that the new Constitution to be formed 
the great advantage of being extremely simple, | by the Convention, will oe a a oat 
being quite poriable, and capable of being placed, slavery {rom the State, On thoes hand ef 
sea gg ar accessible in cases O1| which resolutions were ado ted, designed, no dood, 

; ; : 4 venese ee | to influence the action o ngress, denying the 
which are feund so efficacious in extinguishing | power of that body to legislate on the subject of 
flame, are produced from a compound of charcoal, | slavery. or to prohibit its introduction into the ter- 
nitre, and gypsum, which is again ignited by | ritories of the United States. It will, however, be 
breaking a gla-s boitle containing sulphuric acid. | futile to deny the power of Congress to aan 
The acid drops upon chlorate of potass and sugar, scien ‘aiieiieee - oo. ™ 

. J See ae : . Xisten — 

and instantly a large body of vapor is 7 olved session in Frankfort, for revising the Constitution 
with great force from a tube connected with the 


: | of Kentucky, resolutions have been introduced to 
copper or metal chamber in which the whole ma- prohibit the Legislature from emancipating slaves 


terials are enclosed. This vapour extinguishes | without the consent of their owners, and providing 
flame with a rapidity which is truly marvellous, | that all slaves set free shall be transported beyond 
and by it Mr. Phillips appears to have arrived | the United States; and in case of their return, to 
at the simplest and most certain means of etiect- | be sold for the benefit of the public treasury. b 
ing a large saving in the immense annual loss of | ,. 2 %¢ steamer Caledonia arrived at Boston on tie 

s 8 ne ta . | 12th inst., having left Liverpool on the 29th ult. 
property and life by fire in this country. This | yp), mortality from cholera had further declined. 
is calculated to amount in property to £2,000,000. | The deaths in London for the first three weeks of 
A company has, we understand, taken up the in- | Jast month, are reported at 3160, 3842 and 1981, 
vention, and we have no doubt that it will soon | respectively: of which those from cholera are 
supersede the long rows of buckets filled with 


stated at 2026, 1682 and 839. ; 
water, with which the corridors of our public The potato rot has appeared in several parts 0! 
buildings are now so often garnished. 








England, and has created considerable alarm : and 
in Ireland it has spread to great extent. A dis 
agreeable contest appears in some portions of Ire- 
land between the landlords and their tenants. 

The surrender of Comorn has been reported at 
Vienna, but the report seems doubtful. Kossuth 
is said to be at Constantinople, and the Sultan 3s 
reported to have peremptorily refused to surrender 
him and other fugitives who have taken refuge i 
his dorminions, to the Russian and Austrian gover 
ments. 

It appears that an address, signed by more than 
three hundred persons, some of whom are mem: 
bers of the Colonial Parliament, has been issued 
in Canada, proposing the union of that colony with 
the United States. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


On the 7th inst. a very destructive fire occurred 
at New Orleans among the steamboats. The fire 
originated in the Falcon, whose arrival at that port 
was noted in our last. She had discharged a great 
part of her cargo. A high wind prevailing at the 
time, the fire spread to other steamers so that five 
steamboats were consumed. The loss is estimated 
at #250,000, 

The Cleveland Plaindealer of the 5th inst., con- 
tains a letter, dated Ste. Marie River, Sept. 28th, 
announcing the return of Sir John Richardson, from 
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